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‘TN THIS issue we are happy to pre- 
4% sent several new contributors. Canon 
Cardijn is secretary-general of the 
Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne, better 
known as the J.O.C. The Holy Father 
has called the J.O.C. the authentic 
form, the “achieved type” of that 
‘Catholic action which is the key idea of 
his pontificate. In his article on Work 
and the Liturgical Renascence, Canon 
Cardijn embodies many of the major 
ideas underlying the development of his 
thesis. We consider it a privilege to pub- 
lish this article because of its insistence 
on the dignity of work and the person- 
ality of the worker. The article I Dis- 
cover the Liturgy, by Jules Fern, of Cin- 
‘cinnati, may lead other young men to 
consider the influence that a proper 
understanding of the liturgy can exert 
on their daily life. Another Observations 
... article by Maurice Lavanoux 
points out the difficulties, hopes, un- 
doubtedly experienced by others who 
may have gone through the mill in simi- 
lar fashion. Future Observations .. . 
articles will deal with Mr. Lavanoux’s 
experiences during a recent trip to Bel- 
gium, France, Holland and England. 
Father Weller concludes his account on 
Early Church Music in the United States. 
“May we express the hope that those who 
are familiar with this subject will send 
us accounts of their experiences in the 
past or their reminiscences. These ac- 
counts could then appear in the cor- 
respondence section of the magazine. 

The illustrations in this issue are of 
varied interest and constitute material 
which we find difficult to include in 
issues which are mostly devoted to 
illustrations of a particular building. 


FEBRUARY, 1939 


Editorials 


We hope that our readers will enjoy 
and approve of this occasional departure 
from our usual plans. 


IT Is with genuine pleasure that we 
announce the participation of the work 
of the Monterey Guild, Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, in the San Francisco Fair. The 
authorities of the decorative arts section 
have invited their exhibition which will 
be shown in the fine arts building. It is 
heartening to find ecclesiastical work 
being shown in purely secular surround- 
ings, and shown because of the quality of 
the craftsmanship rather than because 
of its ultimate destination. It is worthy 
of mention that the exhibition is being 
assembled under the direction of Messrs. 
Spencer, Blanchard, and Maher, archi- 
tects. 

When art was in its most flourishing 
periods in past centuries it was not in 
museums or in the homes of the great 
that it was found, but rather in the 
cathedrals and parish churches, and 
thus it was art for the people who re- 
ceived from it indirectly instruction and 
pleasure. If fine design and craftsman- 
ship can be encouraged by the clergy 
and those in authority, we may yet see 
a return to the traditions of ancient 
Catholic art in our own day. 

Within the last two decades we have 
witnessed a pronounced interest on the 
part of the clergy and craftsmen in 
liturgical arts. Small groups in scattered 
localities in the United States have dedi- 
cated themselves to the task of bringing 
back within the purview of the Church 
works of art based on sound principles 
of quality and design as well as artistic 
integrity. Among the earliest of these 
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groups was the Monterey Guild which 
has blazed a trail under many difficul- 
ties. We wish it every success. 


OUR READERS will recall the com- 
petition for remodeled churches spon- 
sored by the Liturgical Arts Society 
some years ago and the results which 
were published in the fourth quarter, 
1936, issue of the magazine. The first 
award was voted to Saint Peter’s Church 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania; the second 
to the Dominican College Chapel, San 
Rafael, California; and an honorable 
mention was awarded to the Church of 
Christ the King, Yonkers, New York. 
In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the National Sculpture Society of 
New York, in the person of its president, 
Mr. John Gregory, has recently com- 
mended the pastor of the Church of 
Christ the King, the Reverend John W. 
Murphy, for his action in eliminating 
from his church every vestige of bad 
statuary and for his desire to have only 
work by American artists. We are happy 
to join hands with Mr. Gregory on this 
occasion, but we feel it necessary to 
warn against a too enthusiastic trum- 
peting of the event in view of the fact 
that many other pastors throughout the 
land already blazed a similar trail and 
also because many pastors have never 
felt the need to eliminate bad work from 
their churches for the simple reason that 
they never allowed it to gain a foothold. 


OurR ESTEEMED contemporary, 
The Art News, often publishes material 
of great value to those whose interest in 
the mediaeval arts is truly of perennial 
importance. The issue of January 14, 
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1939, contains a very interesting article 
by Dorothy Miner, entitled “As the 
Artist Saw the Mediaeval Man.” The 
article deals with the subject of secular 
art in the daily life of those times; we 
commend it to the attention of our read- 
ers if only for the fact that it calls at- 
tention to the treasures housed in the 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. The opening of this museum is of 
comparatively recent date and a visitor 
to Baltimore will be well advised to look 
over and study the many fine examples 
of mediaeval art stored there for the 
edification of the general public. 


WHILE ON THE subject we might 
mention another lively publication, 
which appears in England, the Grail 
Magazine. In the December, 1938, issue 
appears an article which deals with the 
subject of contemporary dress in religious 
painting. After calling attention to the 
Florentine Madonnas and pointing out 
that these Madonnas were dressed in 
Italian clothes of the painter’s own day, 
set in Italian landscapes, where flowers 
grew that never saw the light in Pales- 
tine, the author continues: “The ele- 
mentary child who drew a group of men 
listening to a speaker dressed in evening 
clothes while they stood in their shirt- 
sleeves was a worthy descendant of those 
earlier artists. ‘What is this supposed to 
be?’ asked the mistress, with real lack of 
imagination. “That’s Our Lord preach- 
ing to the apostles,’ said the child. A 
trivial incident, yet hiding something 
that is profound. For the child must 
have seen Christ as a reality, a person 
who really lived on earth and ate and 
slept and washed and talked with the 
same matter-of-factness as herself. She 
did not think of Him as someone from 
the pages of the New Testament, but 
as a man she might have met in the 
street on her way home.” Quite true, 
and yet one might question the propri- 
ety of clothing Our Lord in evening 
clothes while admitting the possibility of 
having the apostles or other personages 
appear in the dress of our day. This ques- 
tion of contemporary dress will always 
be a difficult one to solve these days 
because of the ungraceful lines of our 
modern clothes. 

And yet it is surely an interesting ques- 
tion and these remarks are certainly not 
intended to discourage the idea; rather 
we would make a plea for a sense of 
propriety concerning the portrayal of 
the Creator while hoping to see ade- 
quate modern representations of His 
creatures. 


AN ARTICLE entitled “A Society of 
Liturgical Arts in the United States,” 
by Monsignor Joaquin Nabuco, has 
appeared in the Pentecost number of 
Revista Liturgica Argentina. Monsignor 
Nabuco, a member of the Liturgical 
Arts Society, visited this country re- 
cently and is acquainted with the 
Liturgical Arts Society; he gives a short 
history of its founding and aims, and 
praises the work accomplished. He then 
outlines the growth of the Society, its 
objectives, and the service it renders. 
He then goes on to say that after five 
years of work under great difficulties, 
the Society has already accomplished 
much praiseworthy success, and that 
the quarterly, LrrurcicaL ARTs, con- 
stitutes an excellent repertory of design 
for churches and their furnishings. He 
terminates by pointing out that although 
the Society must cope with opposition, 
it will continue to progress, and that 
finally the general public will be won 
over to this important movement. To 
which we can only add, Amen! 


IN THE LAST few months the Liturgi- 
cal Arts Society has suffered a number of 
losses by death — so many that we have 
not space here to record all of them. But 
three of those who are no longer in this 
world have so conspicuously served 
devotion to the liturgy that it would be 
ungrateful not to speak of them in these 
columns. The first — and by virtue of 
age the foremost—of these is the 
Reverend Cornelius Cyprian Clifford, 
Rector of Whippany, N. J. Father Clif- 


_ ford died at the age of seventy-nine. The 


quality of his mind was such that his 
friends could only feel a sense of shock 
at the loss of what has always been so 
precise and keen and noble an instru- 
ment. This is not to suggest for an in- 
stant that he was a cold or calculating 
man, to the exclusion of those emotions 
and sentiments prompted by charity. 
Far from it. Father Clifford had too 
warm a heart and too quick a tongue to 
be anything but a very human being. 
The host of persons he brought — per- 
haps “‘shepherded”’ is a better word — 
into the Church is testimony of his 
warmness of heart. Of his Jonsonian 
honesty there is no need of giving ex- 
amples; such honesty has its advantages 
and the defects of those advantages. But 
of his warm-hearted and intransigeant 
devotion to the liturgy no one in posses- 
sion of the facts can be in doubt. For 
more than forty years Father Clifford 
not only devoted himself to a liturgical 
apostolate which was far ahead of his 
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time; but during those years he carried 
out, as far as he could, the precepts of 
tradition and the rubrics as faithfully 
as human nature permits — with re- 
sults, in the gift of charity and faith, 
which none of us can appraise. He was — 
the first, and so far the only — gold 
medallist of the Liturgical Arts Society. : 
His loss is a great one; yet it cannot 
called unexpected, however great re 
surprise to those of us who expect the 
just to live forever. 

It was, on the other hand, with a 
great and deep sense of shock that w 
learned of the death of the Reverend 
Virgil Michel, O.S.B. The sense of loss 
here is no less great; but it is more 
poignant and more shocking. Father 
Virgil died in his forty-ninth year. In 
these days of scientific medicine, such an 
age is indeed not great. Father Virgil’ 
achievement was in excess of his age. 
He founded the first purely liturgical — 
review in America — Orate Fratres. He — 
saw thoroughly the relation between — 
liturgy and sociology. To this cause he 
dedicated himself and wore himself out. 4 

The last death —in some ways the 
most intimate of all—was that of 
our second president, Bancel La Farge. 
Those of us who worked closely with Mr. — 
La Farge knew his humility, combined ~ 
with a deep feeling for honesty and | 
integrity in artistic matters, and his — 
sweetness of character. To those who | 
knew him slightly or only by reputation, _ 
his character as an artist and as a judge 
of art was notable. To all, his death was _ 
a loss and a challenge to continue in the _ 
quiet, effective pace he set. 


AS WE GO to press, the world has | 
just received the sad news of the death of 
Pope Pius x1. There is little that we can _ 
add to what the whole world — its © 
rulers, its press, and particularly its peo- 
ple — will feel and say at the death of so _ 
universally loved and respected aleader. _ 
Pius xr’s devotion to the Liturgy was 
generally known to the faithful; he man- 
ifested it in his solicitude for the restora- _ 
tion of proper standards of liturgical 
music by the promulgation in 1928 of — 
his Apostolic Constitutions on church 
music, amplifying the principles enun- — 
ciated by his predecessor. Pius x1 
further showed his deep interest in 
liturgical matters by his encouragement 
and support of the liturgical apostolate 
in the Archdiocese of Milan. And itcom- 
forts usto know that he sawthevolumes of _ 
Lirurcicat Arts, as each year produced 
another, and that he approved of them. — 
RainBa 
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“TEST WE establish the impression that 
AJ liturgy is something reserved for 
priests, architects, and only extremely 
religious people, I should like to give a 
record of my “discovery” of liturgy, 
along with a few impressions which I 
hope can bear the scrutiny of more ex- 
/perienced enthusiasts. May I add that 
the “discovery” consisted merely in 
‘Making use of an opportunity which is 
‘Open to everyone. But of that, more 
ater. First, the impressions of one who 
considers himself a liturgical amateur. 
- To begin with, no one who reads 
Catholic periodicals even in a cursory 
manner can continue to be unaware of 
‘the increase in space given to articles 
dealing with some or other aspect of 
‘the Church’s liturgy. No even moder- 
ately observant person can be unaware 
of the marked improvement in ecclesi- 
‘astical architecture within the last 
‘twenty-five years. Nor can he have 
failed to notice the enthusiastic return 
of a large number of musicians and lay- 
men to the pure model of Gregorian 
hant. All of these movements are en- 
souraging; they indicate an eagerness to 
odperate in a practical, functional way 
with the glorious beauties inherent in 
the ritual of the Church. And we can 
nly pray that this resurgence does not 
present a more or less ephemeral 
phase, comparable to cyclic enthusiasms 
in other fields. It should not, for nothing 
$ so permanent as the divine basis of all 
ur liturgical efforts and studies. Yet 
we feel that a widespread appreciation 
of our Church’s liturgy is unfortunately 
‘not yet a reality. A few questions put 
o the average layman are often too dis- 
earteningly revealing. However all 
signs point to a day, not too far off, when 
even the most obscure worshipper will 


be taking a greater interest, and hence a 
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more active part in the great sources of 
beauty embodied in the Catholic forms 
_of worship. 

While most of us are still very young 
Jiturgically, what we should realize is 
that we cannot afford to waste oppor- 
‘tunities which we have to-day, perhaps 
to a greater extent than ever before. The 
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press particularly has made the way to 
a closer acquaintance with the liturgy 
open to more people at greater con- 
venience than heretofore. 

But why all this excitement about 
liturgy? Simply this: I feel confident 
that those who take no interest in this 
direction, who strive for no appreciation 
of its objectives, are needlessly depriving 
themselves of a tremendously helpful 
approach to the all-important function 
of the Catholic religion, the direct, per- 
sonal worship of God. 

Of course liturgical interest can be 
variously impulsed. There are always 
the aesthetic attractions: the unity of the 
Mass; the variety within the unity which 
the changing calendar provides; there 
are the vestments, the chants, the re- 
sponses, and all the innumerable sym- 
bolical addenda. These are artistic 
tangibles growing out of a true faith. 
Many an unbeliever has been ushered 
into the Catholic fold through the doors 
of art and the other more or less physical 
aspects of the Church. A few years ago 
a young and very serious Buchmanite 
was trying to enroll me in the ranks of 
the “Oxford Movement.” She was sure 
that the emotional release said to be ex- 
perienced at the confessional sessions — 
which are usually the high points of the 
‘house parties,” — would, among other 
things, appeal to me. How she dared to 
think I was sinner enough to crave emo- 
tional release by telling a whole com- 
pany of tweed-jacketed religionists my 
past errors I don’t know, but apparently 
she had never considered the real men- 
tal and physical benefits we Catholics 
have in confessing our sins to a duly 
authorized representative of Christ; and 
surely she had never dreamed of the 
real purpose of the sacrament of pen- 
ance, which is to worship God by show- 
ing our subjection, voicing our sorrow, 
and asking forgiveness. When I told her 
about Catholic penance, she was im- 
pressed by this superficial aspect of the 
sacrament, this emotional purgation 
which confession actually does effect. 
Nor is that appeal to be discounte- 
nanced. That one point of surface at- 
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traction may very likely prove to be a 
wedge in opening her way to the greater 
truths beyond these outward signs. 
This same person liked to go to Cath- 
olic churches because “‘their service is so 
pretty.” Long robes, rich chasubles, 
candles in heavy bronze sticks, incense, 
majestic organ tones — are all very ap- 
pealing. But the true value of these non- 
essentials lies in the connection in which 
they are used. They mean very little, 
however attractive they may be in 
themselves, when isolated from their 
functional purpose, which is to con- 
tribute, in some measure, to the greater 
glory and more fitting worship of God. 
I have been in non-Catholic edifices 
that are equipped quite as well as some 
fine Catholic churches, and have ob- 
served services in them; and with all 
respect to the sincerity and’ good inten- 
tion of the people participating and 
praying there, have felt that all the 
pseudo-liturgical movements and artis- 
tic objects connected with that form of 
worship were but hollow echoes of a 
rejected voice. Christ was not there in 
the sense that He resides in the Catholic 
tabernacle. And I felt that the none too 
large, irregularly sized, and generally 
diminishing congregation of that partic- 
ular church was either losing interest or 
lacking the proper stimulus. I know and 
every Catholic knows what is his stim- 
ulus to attend Mass. It’s not the Church 
commandment regarding weekly hear- 
ing; it’s not empty habit; it’s not a mat- 
ter of respectability; it’s in knowing that 
Christ is really and truly present on the 
altar and that during the Mass we will 
all participate in a reénactment of His 
great sacrifice of love. That is the tangi- 
ble stimulus that Catholics have. That 
is why a Catholic church can never be- 
come a mere museum, a lecture hall, or 
a cool place to relax and hear soft music. 


IF WE grant, then, the grandeur, the 
attractiveness of liturgy, and if we grant 
too that liturgical manifestations with- 
out sufficient cause lead only to disap- 
pointment and then either to apathy 
or change to another religion, then we 
must grant that correctly liturgical 
Catholicity provides an excellent in- 
troduction for outsiders, and if only for 
that reason would be worth encour- 
aging. But there are deeper and more 
important reasons for cultivating a 
closer appreciation of liturgical ob- 
servance among Catholics as indi- 
viduals. 

Chief among the advantages provided 
by acquaintance with the prescribed 
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forms of worship is the liturgy’s power 
to steer us to a greater appreciation of 
supernatural values. Stress has long 
been laid upon the necessity of our in- 
tellectual perception of God and truth; 
and there has been much done in the 
way of character development and 
increased moral consciousness through 
the avenue of the will. Logically a 
further, fuller, supernatural devotion 
should grow out of these efforts. But 
human nature does not always follow 
logical processes and is apt to become 
lax unless constantly aided in carrying 
convictions to their logical manifesta- 
tions. That is where liturgy steps in, as 
a constant aid to the devotion which 
should arise from intellectual convic- 
tions. After all, our primary responsi- 
bility as Catholics is not only to know 
God, but to love Him and serve Him. 
We can serve Him by good works, of 
course; we can show Him our love by 
being kind to our neighbor; but there is 
the more primary duty to praise God 
directly. This is the function of the 
liturgy — the emphasis on praise and 
prayer — service directed almost ex- 
clusively to supernatural ends. 

Of all the articles concerning this 
subject that I have had the pleasure to 
read in the last few years, the most 
forceful case for liturgical practice has 
been presented by the Very Reverend 
Michael Ducey, O.S.B., in an article 
called “Liturgy and Education,” in the 
Commonweal for July 22, 1938. In it 
Father Ducey has stressed the educa- 
tional value of liturgy; educational not 
in the cultural, aesthetic, sense, but edu- 
cational in that it provides inducements 
for practical moral behavior. He ac- 
knowledges the importance and neces- 
sity of the “intellectual and volitional 
aspects of human behavior that are 
measureable, reducible to formulae,” 
but he sees in them, taken by them- 
selves, a deficiency in that element 
which means unaccountably more in 
the supernatural aspect of character 
training, the element of divine grace. 
Of the natural aspects of human be- 
havior, of the results of psychology and 
educational science he says: 


They must allow adequate scope for our 
teachers to emphasize the vastly superior réle 
exercised by divine grace in the development of 
sound moral character. . . . Even Christian 
asceticism, when considered a separate science, 
pales into insignificance when compared with 
the objective supernatural results obtainable 
through liturgy. 


Our liturgy is the “modern Roman”; 


it has a great, grand history, and at 
present is used almost universally by 


Catholics of the Latin rite. There is 
nothing mysterious about it; it is simply 
a collection of prescribed forms for 
public worship. By and large it is cen- 
tered about the Mass. 

A few years ago I made a purchase 
that has brought me no end of real 
satisfaction. I invested a few dollars in 
a very nice edition of the Roman 
Missal, with parallel Latin and English 
texts. It contains, besides the mass pray- 
ers “A collection of usual public pray- 
ers,” and “A supplement containing 
masses in frequent use in English speak- 
ing Countries.” It was printed in Bel- 
gium on thin, strong paper; the edges of 
the leaves are gilded; it is bound in 
flexible black leather. As a final but in- 
dispensable flourish, it has seven colored 
place ribbons attached. If I were not a 
Catholic and had no use for a missal as 
such, I would be quite pleased with this 
book for its format alone. As one who 
has use for a missal, I am tremendously 
pleased to have in one volume all the 
important liturgical practices along 
with explanations where necessary, for 
this book is designed for lay use. Before 
I describe it further I should pause to 
explain why I seem to dwell on such 
non-essentials as binding, print, illustra- 
tions. It is simply because I find it much 
easier to make friends where some 
measure of beauty resides. It is well to 
remember that a missal will be your 
companion for a minimum of fifty-two 
days a year, which does not include the 
probability of extensive holiday and 
Lenten usage nor the possibility of daily 
use to which you may be inspired; for 
liturgical practice has been known to 
increase not only the fervor, but the 
amount of prayer. Of course the real 
beauty of the text can be found just as 
much in the five cent Sunday mass 
leaflets that are available in many 
churches. But somehow I think the 
Mass, with its supreme subject and un- 
surpassed structure deserves a finer set- 
ting than it is often accorded. I know 
it’s unkind, but I have the feeling that 
the man with no missal at all, or at best, 
a cheap paper bound collection of pious 
utterances, is very apt to own fabulous 
editions of Rabelais and perhaps Boc- 
caccio. 


But To return to my own missal and 
my own experience. I found a real thrill 
the first time I read, along with the 
priest, the identical prayers of the Mass. 
Certainly, I said to myself, I am getting 
more out of attending mass in this way 
than by saying my rosary, this is real 
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participation. The collects had always 
been something of a mystery to me.. 
Only since I’ve had this missal have If 
known something of their true signifi- - 
cance; I have found the intentions of the? 
whole mass are expressed in the collects. . 
I have given greater attention to the: 
epistles by reading them along with the: 
priest. The offertory prayers, the secrets, , 
and the postcommunions, have all taken | 
on a new and closer meaning than I ever ' 
expected to find, and all in all this has } 
done more, I feel, than any amount of! 
undirected arbitrary prayer. The first | 
time I used my missal I said, and I still 
say, that I can tell the Lord I am not | 
worthy in a much more effective way by 
reading the communion prayers than by 
singing the usual hymn devoted to tha 
end. 

This is not individualism; this is not 
being “different”? from the rest of th 
congregation — although it may be in 
some parishes which specialize in com 
munity hymns. On the contrary, pray- — 
ing along with the priest, saying the — 
very prayers that he says, more closely 
unites us to the great sacrifice which i 
the cornerstone of Catholicity through- — 
out the world. As Father Martindale says — 
in the introduction to his helpful little 
book entitled The Prayers of the Missal, 


a ‘social act,’ and mass, and Commun- 
ion, are ‘social acts’. . . .” | 

In addition to all the masses for — 
Sundays and the pentitential seasons, a _ 
good missal contains the “Proper of the _ 
Saints,” which includes, month by — 
month, all the masses of all festivals — 
which are of universal and obligatory | 
observance; besides that, it will have a__ 
calendar to facilitate determining the 
order of feasts for the Church of a 
particular country. I hadn’t known 
before that so many saints merited — 
special masses in their honor. Nor did I _ 
realize that in case no special mass had — 
been designated for a rather specific 
and important occasion, that there was a 
“Common of Saints” from which an ap- 
propriate mass might be chosen accord- 
ing to the nature of the feast, whether 
it be the feast day of an apostle, a martyr, — 
a bishop, a doctor of the Church, a_ 
confessor, a virgin or holy woman, or 
“a holy woman not a virgin.” There 
are masses to meet almost any occasion; 
for example there are the anniversary 
masses to commemorate the dedication 
of a church, the election of a pontiff or a 


bishop. Then there is the great variety 
of votive masses, those of the Blessed 
Virgin, of the Holy Angels, of Saint 
Joseph, of the apostles; there are the 
masses for the election of a Pope; for 
begging the ending of a schism; for 
forgiveness of sin. There are the masses 
against the heathen; masses to beg for 
peace; masses in time of war and in 
time of pestilence; masses for the sick; 
for pilgrims and travelers; and for the 
propagation of the Faith. 

_ The wealth and magnificence of the 

mass book alone is truly immeasurable; 
its variety, for all its centered purpose, 
is a source of never ending delight. 
' Certainly there are many ways of 
showing our love for God. The simplest 
utterances of the illiterate are as dear 
to Him as the paeans of the Sistine 
choir. But for those who reach out for 
some fuller way of expressing their 
devotion, and to those who are in 
danger of falling into a regrettably 
apathetic manner of hearing mass, may 
T suggest personal liturgical observance 
‘to the extent of using the missal. 

It is hardly possible for every pastor 
:, offer the grandeur of a finely de- 
signed edifice or the haunting rapture of 
a perfectly trained choir chanting flow- 
ag Gregorian melodies. It is too much 
‘to expect preciously wrought vessels, 
elegant vestments, and faultlessly at- 
‘tired attendants. These beauties of 
liturgical art are available to compara- 
tively few; but the supreme delight of 


the textual liturgy of the Mass itself is 
open to all. Whatever can be done in 
the way of developing a consciousness of 
finer ecclesiastical architecture, what- 
ever can increase awareness of the 
splendid artistic possibilities latent in 
the ceremonies and surroundings of the 
holy sacrifice, is to be commended and 
encouraged. But the first step in this 
direction is to arrive at a fuller appre- 
ciation of the glories of the subject 
matter of the Mass itself. 

Before closing, let us consider once 
more the very practical advantages of 
being liturgically conscious. Father 
Ducey tells us in the article already 
mentioned that the best dividend that 
liturgical investment pays is an in- 
creased appreciation of supernatural 
values and a generally strengthened 
Christianity. We could not close to 
better effect than by quoting him: 

The great central action of the Holy Sacri- 
fice, the sacraments and sacramentals, the 
holy feasts and seasons, all are designed to 
achieve directly, and to render permanent and 
fruitful, a total result which as far as concerns 
us in this life may be called human regeneration 
and reformation, the growth and refinement 
and consolidation of the human personality 
upon the model of Christ. The true Christian 
is precisely the final result of this sacra- 
mental action, the concrete and living product 
of this process of moral regeneration imple- 
mented through the liturgy and effected by the 
transforming powers of divine grace. Human 
nature has indeed to coéperate: both intellect 
and will must be exercised constantly through- 
out the process, but their réle is but a prepara- 
tory, auxiliary one. 


Work and the Liturgical Renascence 


The Right Reverend Canon JOSEPH CARDIJN 


HE LITURGICAL renascence, 
_ either from the point of view of ac- 
tive participation by Christian people 
in public worship or from the point of 
view of the construction and furnishing 
of our churches, is intimately linked to 
the renascence of a Christian conception 
of work. In worship as in the place of 
worship, work has such an essential 
place that worship will remain artificial 
and empty if work does not furnish it 
with the matter and physical appearance 
of worship. 

_ Prayer and sacrifice are the offering 
and the consecration to God of human 
work, the indispensable collaborator 
and necessary instrument of divine 
work. The religion and morality which 
divine work inspires give to the labor of 
| 
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man the value of a lay apostolate. The 
workman is not a slave, nor a beast of 
burden, nor a machine. He is the col- 
laborator of God, and he continues and 
completes by his labor the work of the 
Creator and of the Redemption. Labor 
is not a curse, a shameful slavery and a 
disgrace. Labor is a ministry, is noble, 
is a service rendered to God and to 
humanity. Euge serve bone et fidelis. . . . 

The place where man labors is not a 
dungeon or a place of prostitution; it is 
a temple and a sanctuary. Without labor 
we would not have communion breads, 
nor wine, nor sacrifice, nor Mass, nor 
any liturgy. 

The intimate link between work and 
prayer and liturgy exalts, in magnificent 
fashion, the glory of work, the spiritual 


dignity of the laborer, the nobility of the 
artisan. This link is also the foundation 
of the restoration of the human dignity, 
professional and social, of the working 
class. It is the worker, also, who must 
foster and further the artistic renascence 
as it applies to the building and furnish- 
ing of churches and other ecclesiastical 
edifices. To restore to the worker and to 
the working class the Christian concep- 
tion of work is to waken in him an artis- 
tic sense and the need for work well 
done, for products which perfectly ex- 
press their purpose, for that perfection 
which proclaims the joy of work. The 
materialistic and utilitarian conception 
of labor stifles in the worker the spark 
and the flame which create in him the 
need and passion for beauty. The 
sursum corda must be sung not only by 
human voices but by all the lines, colors, 
proportions of all that serves to express 
the most irresistible aspiration of man, 
the aspiration toward God. Everything 
in a church—its construction, © its 
furnishings, its sacred ornaments and 
vessels, its lighting — all should express 
the beauty of worship, just as much as 
the ceremonies, the gestures, the chant, 
the active participation of the faithful. 
And this beauty of worship is the supreme 
expression of the beauty of work, of the 
personality of the worker. The house of 
God is the real house of the people and 
its beauty expresses in a liturgical man- 
ner the beauty of the Christian concep- 
tion of work and the worker. 


THE apostles of the liturgical renas- 
cence and the apostles of the social 
renascence must here work hand in 
hand. It is the whole people of God 
which must express in public worship 
the highest conception of life in all its 


aspects — personal life, family life and 
professional life. It is all the people of 
God which must feel the profound need 
.for the beauty of the house of God and 
thereby understand the magnificent 
beauty of human work and the ex- 
pressing of this beauty in public worship. 
When the working class can see the 
beauty of its parochial church in the 
light of the beauty of its daily labor, then 
it will want to collaborate, not only in 
the public manifestations of worship 
but in the elaboration of the place in 
which occur these public manifestations 
and in the beauty of all the objects used 
in the church. Then will the success of 
the liturgical renascence be assured on a 
firm basis. Like the young men in the 
fiery furnace, all must be able to sing 
with faith and enthusiasm in our reno- 
vated churches Benedicte omnia opera 
Domini, Domino! Let all our works which 
are the work of God proclaim the glory 
of the Lord! 


"THAT CONCEPTION of Christian 
life, which transforms the whole life 
of the Christian in a participation — 
through the intermediary of the Church 
— with the life of Christ Himself, must 
be concrete, living, and lived, so that we 
may be able to achieve in a very real 
manner that permanent union with the 
personal Christ and the mystical Christ 


which is the Church. This union must 
be based on concrete data, through 
friendly and simple discussions, for ex- 
ample. All these enable the young 
worker to understand the spiritual 
distress of many of his comrades, their 
religious ignorance, their moral degra- 
dation, and help to instil in him that 
apostolic ardor which leads him to ac- 
cept his tasks without faltering and to be 
the standard-bearer of the Church’s 
doctrine for his neighbors and his fellow 
workers. He may become the lay apostle 
who alone can help his friends to return 
to the happiness of their former faith 
and divine destiny. 

Can we not say that through prayer, 
the worker can unite his efforts and his 
life to that of the Pope, the bishops, the 
priests, with the Church! He can trans- 
form his life into a continuous Mass, as a 
lay priest who may then transform the 
instrument of his labor into an altar 
upon which he will offer the sacrifice 
of his work in union with the Holy 
Sacrifice offered each day on thousands 
of altars by the Priest of Priests: Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Even now, in a num- 
ber of factories in Belgium, we see each 
morning Jocistes gather around a statue 
of the Sacred Heart in order to offer 
their labor and that of their brothers 
in union with the great Sacrifice of the 
Redemption. 


Suscipe sancte Pater,omnipotens wterne Deus, | 
hanc immaculatam hostiam, : 
quam ego indignus fam 
offero tibi Deo meo vivo et vero: 
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This conception of work and of the: 
liturgical renascence is closely allied| 
with our social life in all its aspects.. 
It results in a unity of life, because there+ 
can be no separation between our'§ 
liturgical and eucharistic life and our'} 
daily life, whether it be in the family or: 
in our professional occupations. In such if 
unity can we find the sole means off 
vanquishing liberalism, individualism, — 
socialism, communism, nationalism and |— 
all the other manifestations of secularism. , 

Thus we must understand that all this |B 
does not mean that our liturgical life is | 
a luxury, something added to the reli- i 
gious life. It is not a veneer. On the — 
contrary, the liturgical life of the worker - 
is the true and normal expression of his 
religious life, personal and social, and is _ 
lived in communion with the saints, 
with the Church, one, holy, catholic, 
apostolic and Roman. We are all proud, 
living, and militant members of this 
communion in which we participate, 
not as strangers, but as devoted sons and — 
daughters, happy to share in the joys 
as well as the sufferings and struggle 
of the Church, in union with all, re- 
gardless of their social status or nation- ff 
ality. Truly we should all be citizens of 
the City of God. 

(This material is translated from a short article 


written for LrruRGICAL ARTs together with several 
paragraphs from lectures by Canon Cardijn.) ; 
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/ ay ss AGO, when my interest in 
; ecclesiastical art was a budding 
thing, I was very much disturbed with 
4 the cavalier fashion in which certain 
_ details of the planning of a church were 
treated by my elders. I had entered into 
the employ of a firm of Catholic archi- 
tects resolved to do my bit toward 
hastening the dawn of the day when 
our churches and all that we see in them 
would again be worthy of its sublime 
function. I was very serious about all 
this and even though my immediate 
_ duties at that time were those of an office 
boy and very junior draftsman, I fear 
that I pestered the life out of my em- 
_ ployers by asking certain embarrassing 
_ questions at the wrong time. This na- 
__ tive curiosity of mine may have been a 
__ bit sharpened by a course in logic which 
. ‘I had taken at my alma mater, the 
__ Christian Brothers’ School in Montreal. 
_ One teacher in particular influenced me 
_ very much; I will never forget the morn- 
_ ing when he expounded the rudiments 
_ of logic to his youthful and attentive 
__audience. On that occasion brother 
_ X.. . was endeavoring to teach us to 
_ think straight and he told us that on any 
_ question that came up for serious dis- 
cussion we should proceed in somewhat 
- this fashion: first, we should determine 
what is the question and then define the 
exact meaning of each word of the ques- 
tion; second, we should proceed to the 
development of the idea embodied in 
_ the question; third, we should strive to 
arrive at a conclusion based on our 
_ consideration of the first two phases of 
_ the discussion. That method appealed 
_ to me very much at the time and it has 
appealed to me very much ever since. 
_ When J attempted to adopt that method 
in matters relating to my work in archi- 
tects’ offices I found that I was soon 
_ dubbed a nuisance. 
For instance when I pointed out to a 
- fellow draftsman that in the plan of a 
_ new church he was working on he did 
- not make adequate provision for the 
altar and sufficient room for the proper 
carrying out of ceremonies I was told 
that any increase in the depth of the 
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European and Other Observations 


Maurice LAvANoux 


sanctuary would interfere with the de- 
sign of the exterior and the spacing of 
the buttresses. When I timidly hazarded 
the remark that the buttresses were a 
useless bit of stage scenery because of the 
steel construction and that it seemed to 
me that the building was to shelter the 
altar and the congregation and that 
therefore the altar and what happened 
around the altar were the important ele- 
ments, I was told not to be so idealistic. 
. . . Perhaps so, but idealism,when al- 
lied with a sense of realities, can often 
lead the way. 

I could continue this text with revela- 
tions of my past life in architects’ offices, 
but this might prove embarrassing to me 
and to others and would not serve any 
good purpose except to satisfy the crav- 
ings of my own ego. But I would like to 
say that, some twelve years ago — a few 
years before the Liturgical Arts Society 
was formally founded — I was told that 
if I gave expression to my unorthodox 
ideas to priests I would be blacklisted 
and would not find many opportunities 
to put them into practice. And if, per- 
chance, I was rash enough to cross 
swords with a bishop on such matters, 
I would probably be excommunicated. 
The point of all this is that since that 
time I have proceeded exactly as I have 
felt I should proceed with the result that 
I have had many opportunities to lec- 
ture in major seminaries, from New York 
to California, in colleges, in universities, 
etc. On those occasions I have expressed 
my ideas as forcibly as possible without 
any disastrous effects. As a matter of fact 
I have had return engagements. On sev- 
eral occasions the Ordinary of the dio- 
cese or archdiocese honored me by his 
presence and continued support. But 
the crowning proof that I have been on 
the right track and that the Liturgical 
Arts Society is fighting a good fight 
came in the shape of a remark from a 
draftsman friend whom I have known 
for years while we labored together in 
the same office. Several weeks ago this 
friend told me that clients are now ob- 
jecting to certain elements of plan or 
general design — such as the location of 


choirs, the use of fake buttresses, the 
construction of altars, etc. — because of 
statements and articles which have ap- 
peared in LirurcicaL Arts. May the 
number of such clients grow more and 
more and may we eventually be rid of 
stage scenery, awful statuary, extraordi- 
nary mortgages and debts (with conse- 
quent bingo remedies), of sandwich 
board vestments, of rear gallery choirs 
and operatic singing, of concert hall 
organists and sickening sopranos and 
tenors, of violins and harps, of lace in 
profusion, etc., etc. Why continue? Yes, 
indeed, why continue being cranky over 
the past, particularly since this article 
was to treat of ideas and observations 
gathered in Europe. 

It had been my good fortune to be 
awarded a three months’ fellowship by 
the Belgian-American Educational Foun- 
dation for study in Belgium. I was to 
investigate the development of ecclesi- 
astical architecture in Belgium and visit 
the centres of liturgical activity in sev- 
eral of the Benedictine abbeys in that 
country. These fellowships were estab- 
lished in 1920, with the codperation of 
the Fondation Universitaire of Brussels, 
to assist higher education and scientific 
research and to promote closer relations 
and the exchange of intellectual ideas 
between Belgium and the United States. 
Circumstances made it possible for me 
to journey to Belgium by way of Yugo- 
slavia, with stops at Lisbon, Algiers, 
Gibraltar, Palermo, Naples, Athens and 
finally Ragusa, also known as Dubrov- 
nik. The cognoscenti will recognize in this 
a trip via the Italian line, designed for 
those who are not in a hurry, and who 
eventually like to land in Rome. 


‘TO RECOUNT details of this leisurely 
trip would result in a travelogue and 
many of the readers of LrrurRGIcAL ARTS 
are no doubt familiar with all these 
places. I may, however, say a few words 
of my meeting with the Cardinal 
Patriarch of Lisbon. Of course, the 
meeting had been prepared, thanks to 
letters from Father Talbot, S.J. and M. 
Jacques Maritain, but my ignorance of 
the Portuguese tongue nearly ended in 
tragedy. I arrived in Lisbon on a Sun- 
day morning and the factotum on duty 
at the residence of his Eminence could 
not understand, even though I gesticu- 
lated in approved fashion, why I should 
be allowed to call on his Eminence at 
that time. I will not go into all the details 
of the French, English, and gesture con- 
versation I had with this gentleman, but 
I finally succeeded in having my card 
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brought to his Eminence’s attention and 
soon found myself in a very agreeable 
téte-a-téte with the Cardinal. After I had 
explained to his Eminence the purposes 
and work of the Liturgical Arts Society 
and had boldly expounded my thoughts 
on an architecture of our times as opposed 
to a slavish copy of past styles even when 
such copy is disguised under the appel- 
lation of ‘‘a modern adaptation of this 
or that,” I was most pleasantly sur- 
prised when the Cardinal expressed him- 
self as fully convinced of the necessity 
for the recognition of new technics and 
modern methods of construction in 
terms of vigorous and straightforward 
design. I was shown drawings and pho- 
tographs of a nearly completed church 
in Lisbon, and when I expressed a desire 
to see this building, his Eminence forth- 
with offered to accompany me to explain 
the construction of the church and fur- 
ther expound his philosophy of art. Our 
exit from the house left the factotum 
wondering as to the wisdom of his earlier 
attempts to prevent me from entering 
and I will recall that incident with 
pleasure should I ever find myself in 
opposition to other keepers of the homes 
of the great. The taxi ride to the build- 
ing, our leisurely visit and conversation 
with the artist decorating the interior, 
the ride around certain high points in 
Lisbon and my leave-taking at one of 
the many squares of the city will long 
remain in my memory. I left Lisbon 
with the uncomfortable feeling that I 
really owed his Eminence eleven escudos 
for the taxi excursion but also that I 
had been promised an article and photo- 
graphs of the new church. 

Later episodes relate to wanderings 
in the native section of Algiers, the very 
British section of Gibraltar, the romantic 
spots in and around Naples, Palermo, 
Amalfi; a visit to the Acropolis of 
Athens, where I first fully realized the 
extraordinary beauty of the Parthenon 
and Erechtheion; Dubrovnik (Ragusa), 
which is a pocket edition of Venice; 
Koréula, which rises out of the Adri- 
atic like a colorful Mont-Saint-Michel; 
Sibenik, with its stone-roofed cathedral; 
Trogir and its gothic cathedral with a 
Hungarian twist; Cavtat, with its mauso- 
leum by Me3trovié; Split (Spalato), 
which is partly built in the ruins of 
Diocletian’s palace and where can be 
seen Me3trovié’s great bronze statue of 
Gregory of Nazianzen and the lovely 
smaller statue of the Yugoslav poet, 
Marco Marulic; Venice; Ravenna and 
its mosaics; and finally Rome. Then 
Paris and Belgium. 


My ADMIRATION for the moun- 
tainous scenery of the Dalmatian coast- 
line and my liking for the cushioned 
Venetian gondolas did not completely 
interfere with the business at hand, 
which was to observe architectural 
beauties in those lands and steep myself 
in a proper appreciation of the work of 
former architect-builders. I am minded 
to make particular mention of this fact 
so that I may not be accused of a lack of 
respect for tradition when I venture to 
express an opinion or a liking for mod- 
ern manifestations of art. I am a bit 
sensitive on that score since I was ac- 
cused of not appreciating nor under- 
standing the beauties of Chartres — it 
is always Chartres— because I ex- 
pressed my admiration for certain build- 
ings illustrated in the third quarter, 
1938, issue of LirurcicaAL Arts. Of 
course, it is always safe to prate about 
the glories of some cathedral and the 
mysterious glow of the stained glass 
windows, or the moonlight magic of fly- 
ing buttresses. The trouble with that 
attitude is that it begets a curious ac- 
ceptance of deadly replicas, of plaster 
vaults ‘“‘bolstered” up by buttresses 
which are in turn “bolstered” up by 
steel columns. Need I also mention the 
magic of imitation marble, of machine- 
butchered wood statues, of wedding- 
cake altars tucked away in a badly 
arranged sanctuary! As I looked at the 
magnificent baldachino in the cathedral 
at Koréula and the one in the cathedral 
at Trogir it occurred to me that those 
who are endeavoring to do their bit 
in this present-day liturgical revival are 
those who really admire and respect 
tradition rather than those who disregard 
the very wise instructions issued by the 
proper authorities of the Church. It is 
worthwhile noting that a respect for the 
spirit of tradition is allied to an under- 
standing and an honest acceptance of 
the spirit of the present. Many of the 
‘bad boys” of the modern movement 
in architecture are true traditionalists, 
providing that they are intelligently 
honest and have not merely shifted their 
library of gothic books for a collection of 
the latest ‘‘modern” books. To copy the 
latter is as bad as to copy the former — 
perhaps worse. Incidentally, I might 
urge my friends the architects and sculp- 
tors to read Eric Gill’s book Money and 
Morals, particularly the chapter en- 
titled “Men and Things, and Things of 
Stone.” To read and appreciate the 
writings and work of Gill is to enjoy 
the benefits of a liberal education in 
these matters. 
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If I can be so bold as to advise archi- 
tects to read certain books, I suppose I 
can dare a bit of advice for the clergy » 
especially those who may some day be | 
faced with building problems; or rather 
I will pass on to them advice offered 
by the American Institute of Architects 
in the form of eight reasons why you 
should employ an architect. “1. In~ 
illness one needs a doctor; in legal 
matters a lawyer. A building with its 
infinite variety of modern facilities for 
comfort and health and its claims for 
beauty needs the architect. 2. The archi- 
tect has expert knowledge of building 
materials and construction methods, and ~ 
how best to plan for the installation of 
plumbing, heating, lighting, and insula- 
tion. 3. A building is a better invest- 
ment if well planned and attractive a 
appearance. Only the trained architect — 
can make it so. 4. Both owner and builder - 
depend on competitive bidding for fair ; 
prices. Fair competitive bidding de-— 


pends on complete plans and specifica- — 
tions drawn by an architect. 5. The - 
owner needs the supervision of an expert 
unbiased by commercial considerations _ 
to pass on the quality of the materials 
and workmanship going into his build- — 
ing. 6. It needs no argument that the 
owner’s interests are best served by the — 
architect who has devoted years to 
special training for his work and there- — 
fore must be more intelligently qualified _ 
than the man with other interests, ob- _ 
ligations, and training. 7. From start 
to finish of a building operation the 
architect is the owner’s professional ad- j 
viser and representative —in drawing — 
contracts, complying with building 
codes and lien laws, certifying building __ 
charges, and seeing throughout that 
the owner gets what he pays for. 8. 
Architectural services are a small frac- 
tion of the total cost of the building. A 
good architect often saves the owner a 
sum much larger than his fee.” All this 
is very true, but I would again urge 
potential clerical clients to ask certain 
pointed questions of their architects 
concerning their attitude towards hon- 
est construction and their acceptance 
of the mind of the Church concerning 
the location of choirs, the proper plan- 
ning of sanctuaries, their conception 
of what an altar really is. . . . And I 
might add that the client should avoid 
the temptation of asking the impossible. 
I fear that some of my readers may 
have enough of preaching and I close 
with the announcement that other issues 
of Lirurcicat Arts will contain further 
observations from abroad. 


ECCLESIASTICAL OBJECTS DESIGNED AND 
EXECUTED BY FERNAND PY. (ABOVE) 
IVORY CHALICE, WITH GOLD INNER 
CUP, PRESENTED TO THE HOLY FATHER 


(ABOVE, RIGHT) IVORY CROZIER FOR AN 
ENGLISH ABBESS. (BELOW) BRONZE MEDAL 
OF THE VIRGIN AND CHILD, (BELOW, RIGHT) 
MADONNA AND CHILD CARVED IN WOOD 
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(RIGHT) BEFORE AND (LEFT) AFTER PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF CHAPEL ALTAR, CONVENT OF THE GOOD SHEP- 
HERD, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. ALTERATIONS DE- 
SIGNED AND EXECUTED BY THE MONTEREY GUILD 
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ALTAR, CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF POMPEII, FOXON, ALTAR, CHAPEL OF ROSARY COL- 
CONNECTICUT. PAINTING BY THOMAS LA FARGE LEGE, RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 
) 


SAINT MARY OF THE HIGHWAYS CHAPEL. 
TRAILER EQUIPMENT FOR MISSIONARY PRIESTS 
OF THE DIOCESE OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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(ABOVE, RIGHT) VIEW OF REAR END OF TRAILER SHOWING 
ALTAR. (ABOVE, LEFT) DETAIL OF ALTAR SHOWING REVERSIBLE 
ALTAR STONE— NOTE REMOVABLE BLOCK OF WOOD UNDER 
CRUCIFIX — WHICH MAKES POSSIBLE MASS FACING THE PEOPLE. 
CURVED KNOP OF CANDLESTICKS AND CRUCIFIX SERVE TO SUPPORT 
ALTAR CARDS. PLAN OF TRAILER SHOWS DISPOSITION OF PARTS 


PAINTINGS EXECUTED DIRECTLY ON THE WALLS OF SAINT NICHOLAS’S CROATIAN CHURCH, MILLVALE, 


PENNSYLVANIA, BY MAXIMILIEN VANKA. (ABOVE) CROATIAN MOTHERS; (BELOW) MOTHERS IN AMERICA 
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Early Church Music in the United States 
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UTSIDE of religious houses and 
seminaries, planechant in the 
United States was practically a forgot- 
ten art. Of course the parishes served 
by priests of religious orders cultivated 
chant to some extent. But it is difficult 
to find a record of even the common of 
the mass being sung in planechant in 
churches conducted by diocesan priests. 
If this is surprising, it is still more cause 
for astonishment to discover that before 
the year 1900 planechant was being used 
in Lutheran churches — First Church, 
Pittsburgh, and Emmanuel Church, Al- 
legheny, Pennsylvania. There is a record 
also of Lutheran choral books of “‘au- 
_thentic planesong”’ compiled and edited 
by Harry G. Archer and the Reverend 
‘Luther D. Reed.1 
Among institutions of religious and 
seminaries Gregorian chant was used in 
some houses, but not in all. It was sung 
by communities of cloistered monks and 
nuns, though such cloisters of contem- 
platives were very few. Most of the 
other religious houses of women did not 
use chant. Their repertoire of church 
music was largely selected from hym- 
nals, notorious for their sentimental 
hymns and masses in bad taste. Reli- 
gious houses of men generally rendered 
Gregorian song at their divine services, 
yet they were not all free from the de- 
fects of worldly music. Nor should we 
imagine that the chant, as it was sung 
by them, was a thing of great beauty. 
‘Their rendition was usually heavy, slow, 
and depressing, so that laymen who oc- 
casionally heard them were not desir- 
ous of introducing such dull singing into 
their choirs. However the Franciscans, 
Dominicans, and Benedictines did have 
a fairly good conception of the manner 
of rendering planechant. The Benedic- 
‘tines especially deserve credit in this 
matter, for the beautiful traditions of 
liturgical worship brought with them 
from their monasteries in Germany had 
too powerful a hold on them to be neg- 
lected, even in their pioneer establish- 


1 Published at Philadelphia in 1gor. 


ments. We have definite and interesting 
information concerning the history of 
Gregorian chant at the Saint John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. The 
Abbey was founded about the year 1850. 
In the first decade or two of its struggle 
for existence in a territory which was 
still a missionary province, the monks 
could not be greatly concerned about 
liturgy and liturgical music. Their first 
concern was to do the elementary work 
for the salvation of souls scattered here 
and there within a radius of two hundred 
miles of the monastery. But in the early 
seventies, they began to cultivate Gre- 
gorian chant. During those days the 
fathers went out on missions over Sun- 
days and Feastdays, and the singing was 
done by the lay-brothers of the com- 
munity. Brother William, a gifted musi- 
cian who is credited with possessing a 
voice comparable to that of Caruso, 
joined the Abbey around the year 1867 
and had charge of the choir for years. 
In those days the Benedictine traditions 
of worship were not adhered to in their 
entirety, and the choir occupied a sepa- 
rate place in the gallery, apart from the 
monks in the choirstalls. It may be re- 
marked here that this choir was one of 
the rare ones that rendered polyphonic 
masses. Strange to say, vespers were not 
sung by the monks until the year 1890. 
Choral singing was introduced in 1899. 
In the parishes served by the Benedic- 
tines of Saint John’s, the priests did not 
bother to introduce planechant. Their 
organists knew nothing about chant, and 
the school teachers knew just as little. 
The Benedictine Abbeys of Saint Vin- 
cent, Beatty, Pennsylvania, Saint Mein- 
rad, Indiana, and Conception Abbey, 
Conception, Missouri, might have been 
a little in advance of Saint John’s 
Abbey, but conditions were practically 
equal. The Ratisbon edition of plane- 
song melodies was used exclusively. 
What was done in our ecclesiastical 
seminaries, prior to the Motu Proprio, in 
regard to the instruction of students in 
planechant and other forms of church 


music? At Saint Mary’s Seminary in 


Baltimore, the oldest in this country, 


planechant was sung almost from the 
time of its foundation. The priests of 
Saint Sulpice in France had always 
coéperated with the least wish of Rome; 
consequently they were very punctilious 
about liturgical rubrics in reference to 
ceremonies and music. The Church of 
Saint Sulpice in Paris has always en- 
joyed renown for its splendid services 
and its high musical standards. When 
Dom Pothier and Abbot Guéranger 
undertook their momentous task of re- 
storing the ancient chant of the Church 
to its pristine form, the Sulpicians were 
among the first to give their support to 
the undertaking. At least around the 
year 1890 conditions of ecclesiastical 
music in the Sulpician Seminary at Bal- 
timore were superior to those at the Sul- 
pician Seminary in Montreal. Here 
again the Ratisbon version of chant was 
in use, but as early as 1901 the Solesmes 
version began to be taught. Polyphony, 
with the exception of an occasional 
motet, was not rendered for the simple 
reason that sufficient time was not al- 
lotted to rehearsals; this form of music 
was excluded by reason of its difficulty. 
Since the standards of music in Saint 
Mary’s Seminary and the seminaries 
at Brighton, Massachusetts, and Dun- 
woodie, New York, have been severely 
criticized, a word of defense will not be 
out of place. Undoubtedly, the stand- 
ards were as high as any prevailing on 
the Atlantic coast. Moreover, they never 
sacrificed liturgical propriety in order 
to have virtuosity. It may be true that 
the priests of Saint Sulpice were not 
always well-trained and master musi- 
cians, but virtuosos are not guaranteed 
to be liturgical musicians. In conclusion, 
according to the testimony of several of 
the old Sulpicians, the chant at Saint 
Mary’s was not the most aesthetic kind 
of music until some years after the ency- 
clical of Pius x. 

Saint Francis Seminary at Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, doubtless was the leader 
of American seminaries in the way of 
good church music. Owing to the di- 
rection and tutelage of Sir John Singen- 
berger, the choir of this institution ex- 
celled in artistic and finished rendition 
of Catholic masterpieces. Besides the 
fact that Saint Francis Seminary had 
Singenberger in charge of its music, 
there was additional reason for its repu- 
tation: the fact that the Archbishop of 
Milwaukee gave his hearty moral and 
financial support by placing great musi- 
cal facilities at the disposal of the 
seminarians. In the college department 
before the students were admitted into 
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the seminary, and also while they were 
pursuing their studies in divinity, the 
young men were given a general musical 
education in theoretical, vocal, and in- 
strumental music. Here polyphony was 
given a great deal of attention, and as 
far as can be ascertained at present, here 
polyphony was at its best. Although 
Gregorian chant was given an impor- 
tant place, it was perhaps subordinated 
to figured music. The Ratisbon version 
was used. 

At the Seminary of Saint Paul in 
Minnesota nothing exceptional was 
done. Planechant was rendered princi- 
pally, but the chant was sung from the 
Paroissien romain of the French school. In 
the light of to-day’s researches, this edi- 
tion had many more grievous flaws than 
the Pustet edition, the official version 
until 1904. The seminary did pay some 
attention to polyphony and the better 
kind of modern music. It may be said of 
most seminaries that the course in music 
was regarded as the most insignificant, 
and that a minimum of time was al- 
lotted to it. Besides, priest musicians 
were very scarce at that time; and asa 
rule the authorities did not wish to en- 
gage a good lay-musician to occupy a 
place on the staff. As a result of such 
insufficient musical training priests in 
the ministry were handicapped when 
they were called upon to be the leaders 
of reform in their parishes. 


IV 


RECENTLY a discovery has brought 
to light the type of hymns sung in the 
vernacular in this country almost a 
hundred years before the Motu Proprio. 
The discovery was made in an old book- 
store, and was in the form of a folio 
volume containing “Litanies, Vespers, 
Chants, Hymns, and Anthems as used 
in the Catholic Churches of Philadel- 
phia and throughout the United States. 
Published and sold by Charles Taws, 
at his Music Store, No. 61 South Third 
St., Philadelphia.” This find was edited 
in the year 1814. As indicated, it not 
only contains hymns (which, by the 
way, are atrocious), but it also has 
specimens of settings for the solemn 
liturgical functions. To appreciate fully 
to what excesses composers (?) can go, 
it is indispensable to see the written 
music, and for this purpose we refer the 
reader to the Catholic Chotrmaster.2 Mr 
Montani has summarily analyzed one of 
the masses in this collection, and part of 
this interesting analysis is worth repro- 
ducing: “‘If the Kyrie presents novel fea- 
tures, the Gloria is still more startling. 


No time is wasted here, nor does the 
composer worry about the text. The 
choir begins with Laudamus te (1) (pre- 
suming on the permission by the rubrics 
to the effect that alternate verses of the 
Gloria can be supplied by the organ, 
provided the text is audibly recited or 
intoned), then the organ continues with 
the beginners’ piano-exercise (2). (What 
an aid to devotion!) Follows the Adora- 
mus te (3) (almost as if the chant were 
apologizing for entering at all). After 
this we have another dainty minuet (4); 
the composer has omitted the harmony, 
and, since but one note is to be played 
in each hand, any beginner on the piano 
could do justice to it. After the chant 
Gratias (5) we have another dance 
rhythm (6), and the composer is 
equally solicitous about the player and 
again gives but one note in each hand. 
No. 7 presents the text Domine Fili to the 
same chant-like tune, while No. 8 con- 
tinues with the piano-exercise figure.” 
This ingenious collection of Mr Taws 
had many companions in the hymnals 
which were in circulation in the United 
States. With the exception of the Katho- 
lisches Gesangbuch, a hymnal used in 
parishes where German was the vernac- 
ular language, the hymnals were of a 
cheap and trashy sort. 


V 


WHAT did the American hierarchy do 
in promoting liturgical music? Very 
little, for the obvious reason that bishops 
in those days had more momentous diffi- 
culties to solve without assuming an ad- 
ditional burden of this nature. While 
many archbishops and bishops had 
given verbal encouragement to at- 
tempts at reform, only two members of 
the hierarchy took definite and impera- 
tive measures in bringing about such a 
reform. The first was Archbishop Elder 
of Cincinnati. In the early part of the 
year 1898, Archbishop Elder, inspired 
by the Regolamento issued by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites,’ instituted a 
diocesan commission whose object was 
to be to eradicate the abuses in music 
used in the divine services of that dio- 
cese. These abuses were enumerated in 
a document written on February 18, 
1898, and were as follows: omissions of 
liturgical texts, repetitions and altera- 
tions, undue length of compositions, the 
use of operatic and improper music. Of 
particular interest to note is the fact 
that this commission was not formed for 
the purpose of introducing different 
types of music, but solely for the purpose 
of eliminating the existing abuses. The 
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commission consisted of the Reverends 
A. M. Quatman, Chairman, John 
Bonner, J. H. Holthaus, Ignatius M. — 
Wilkens O.F.M., J. F. Schmidt, Secre-— 
tary. In order that these men might | 
accomplish their mission, the Arch-— 
bishop ordered all pastors to send before 
April 1, to the Reverend Chairman a 
omplete list of music used during high © 
mass, vespers, and benediction, with | 
the name of the publisher, place, and - 
date. Pastors were given the a 
command to consult the commission 
before purchasing any new music. As a | 
writer who signs himself ‘‘Practicus” 
cleverly writes anent the action “| 4 
Archbishop Elder: “Compelle intrare = 
and from the churches in large cities as 
well as from the chapels in little hamlets 
came the deluge of good, bad, and in- 
different music actually used for divine — 
service. The exhibit is simply astound- 
ing.” With the aid of this varied reper 
toire, the commission compiled a cata- 
logue which recorded not only thel 
names of compositions that could be 
retained, but likewise the names of 
those to be rejected. The following year, — 
in a pastoral letter of the Ordinary, — 
pastors were forbidden to use any 
church music unless it were approved of 
in the official diocesan catalogue. , 
The other member of the hierarchy _ 
to take similar action was Bishop Rich- 
ter, of Grand Rapids, Michigan. In a _ 
diocesan synod held on September 18, _ 
1903, it was decided to form a commis- 
sion corresponding to that of the Arch- 
diocese of Cincinnati. The personnel of 
this commission consisted of five priests, 
the Reverends J. M. Steffes, Edward © 
Caldwell, Charles Dequoy, Stephen — 
Nowakowski, and Joseph Reis. This — 
commission likewise compiled a cata- 
logue, though it contained only ap- | 
proved compositions. ’ 


VI 


TO SUMMARIZE the condition of _ 
ecclesiastical music in the churches of © 
the United States at the time of the _ 
promulgation of Pius x’s encyclical, — 
will bring them into relief and will — 
enable us to appreciate the improve- | 
ments that have taken place since. In — 
the parishes the proper of the mass was _ 
consistently omitted by choirs; the ; 
common of the mass was sung in whole 
or in part, depending upon the whims — 
of the choirmaster or organist; vespers — 
were a more common occurrence than _ 
they are now, but they were abbreie 
* March 1928, p. 8. 
* July 6, 1894. 
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or unliturgical motets and solos were 
substituted ad libitum; the responses of 
the mass were sung to brilliant harmo- 


_ nies, and the priest was supported in his 
_ solos by organ accompaniment; Grego- 
_ rian chant was not commonly employed; 
_ polyphony was almost unheard of, and 
_ modern music was selected from the 


' their European mother-houses, 


_ works of composers whose names are 


better left in oblivion; in some churches, 


s as far as the sense of hearing could 
_ judge, funerals and weddings differed 


little from similar services in Protestant 


_ churches; boy choirs were a rare luxury; 


congregational singing was equally 


_ rare; the organists were pianists (I 


intend no paradox!); pastors were in- 
different or incapable of taking lead in 
the campaign for better things; children 
in the parochial schools received meagre 


instruction in religious music; and the 


least possible amount of money was 
expended for things musical. In institu- 
tions of religious men and women and 
in ecclesiastical seminaries the status 
of music was generally good, consider- 
ing the time and money available for 
this purpose. It may not be extravagant 
to add that in corresponding institu- 
tions in Europe, from 1850 to 1900, the 
situation generally was not greatly 
superior to ours, for the majority of our 
religious and seminary professors had 
only recently been transplanted from 
and 
they brought with them precisely the 
same standards of church music which 
they had on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 


Recent Publications 


DISCIPLINARY DECREES OF THE 
GENERAL COUNCILS. Text, Transla- 
tion, and Commentary. By the Reverend H. F. 


Schroeder, O.P. Saint Louis. Herder. $6.00. 


- Inclerical reviews, and in the Catholic 
press generally, Dr. Schroeder’s Dis- 
ciplinary Decrees of the General Councils has 
been justly hailed as an important con- 
tribution to American scholarship. No 
less eminent an authority than His Ex- 
cellency the Apostolic Delegate has said 
that this is ‘a work which does honor to 
the illustrious Dominican Order and to 
the Church in America, where for the 
first time a work of this kind is offered to 
the public.” 

The author in his preface indicates 
that his book was compiled not for 
specialists, but rather “‘to make readily 


available to the clergy, students, and 
educated laity, in one volume and in an 
English dress, the disciplinary decrees 
enacted by the Church in her General 
Councils up to and exclusive of the Coun- 
cil of Trent.” Lest there be any misun- 
derstanding about the scope of his work, 
he at once gives the reader a clear no- 
tion of the meaning and history of the 
word ‘‘canon” and of the origin and 
force of the Church’s disciplinary canons, 

The physical make-up of the book is 
excellently ordered. For each of the 
eighteen councils, the author gives first 
an historical sketch of the council; then 
a digest of each of its disciplinary de- 
crees followed by the decree itself, and 
in many cases by eminently useful and 
interesting commentaries. The latter 150 
pages of the book are made up of the 
original Greek or Latin text of the can- 
ons, according to the best critical edi- 
tions, and an exhaustive index. 

As for the subject matter of the book 
itself, no aspect of Church History is 
more significant or more moving than 
that which deals with the hopes, the 
trials, the labors of the Spouse of Christ, 
as expressed in the disciplinary decrees 
of her councils. Here the general reader 
gets an insight into the internal life of 
the Church from 325 to 1517 more com- 
plete than it is possible to obtain from 
any general church history. The excel- 
lent, well-documented introductions to 
the canons provide in each case a brief 
summary of the problems of doctrinal 
and disciplinary character which led to 
the summoning of the separate councils. 
From the great Christological contro- 
versies of the latter days of the Roman 
Empire the reader travels with the 
Spouse of Christ the long road of twelve 
centuries to the great constitutional 
problems that came in the wake of the 
Western Schism. In her canons he sees 
the Church buckling on her disciplinary 
armor, now against the representations 
of the ambitious patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople in opposition to her divinely 
constituted Head, now against multiple 
corrupting abuses that have sprung up 
in the midst of her children, her priests, 
and her prelates. Almost constantly he 
finds her in a determined struggle 
against the intrusions of emperors and 
princes, the continual meddling of civil 
authority in purely ecclesiastical affairs 
—vindicating her God-given right to 
teach, govern, sanctify, and save. 

The priest or seminarian will trace 


-with interest the roots of provisions of 


our present code and of our various dio- 
cesan statutes in these earlier canons of 


the Church. As far back as the Second 
Council of Nicaea (787) it was enacted 
that a cleric must notify and obtain the 
permission of his bishop before leaving 
his diocese, while the obligation im- 
posed on pastors of announcing the 
banns of marriage goes back to the 
“Great Council,” the Fourth Lateran, 
in 1215. 

The educated layman will find here 
much of interest and instruction. He 
will learn, for example, that deacon- 
esses in all probability constituted a 
consecrated order in the early Church 
— that in the Church of the first cen- 
turies the faithful assisted at Mass and 
even received Holy Communion stand- 
ing, as does the priest to-day, and that a 
canon of the First Council of Nicaea 
enjoined that “fon Sundays and on the 
days of Pentecost [i.e. from Easter to 
Pentecost] prayers be directed to God 
standing.” A vestige of this practice is 
to be found in our recitation of the 
Regina Coeli in Paschal time standing, 
out of memory of the resurrection of 
Christ. Disciplinary decrees of the 
Church do not mean that the abuses 
which are legislated against are com- 
mon practices among her members. 
These disciplinary canons simply show 
how the Church in every age has strug- 
gled ceaselessly to protect the holiness 
and integrity of her children, and espe- 
cially of her sacred ministers, and to 
vindicate her mission as guardian of 
morals and defender of religious truth. 
It has been well said that nowhere does 
the super-natural vitality, the transcend- 
ent idealism, and the super-human re- 
cuperative power of the Church of 
God appear more fully than in its dis- 
ciplinary decrees. For the seminarian, 
the priest, and the educated layman, 
this work, unique in the English lan- 
guage, is of the greatest importance and 
of exceptional interest. R. J. O'F. 


EACH WITH HIS OWN BRUSH. By 
Daniel Johnson Fleming. New York. Friend- 
ship Press. $1.50. 


This may be called a companion vol- 
ume to the author’s previous book, The 
Heritage of Beauty, reviewed in the third 
quarter, 1938, LirurcicaL Arts. It is 
somewhat more inclusive in scope and 
deals with a subject which can make a 
more direct appeal to the average 
reader. It is only in the past decade that 
the question of indigenous Christian art 
has been seriously considered, and many 
native artists in various parts of the 
world have devoted their talents to this 
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cause. In this volume Dr. Fleming has 
gathered a great many illustrations 
otherwise unavailable and the accom- 
panying text contains a clear commen- 
tary of the hopes and difficulties en- 
countered by those who wish to sponsor 
native Christian art along sensible lines. 


AT YOUR EASE IN THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. By Mary Perkins. New York. 
Sheed and Ward. $2.00. 


The publishers of this book have made 
us familiar with works of deep learning 
— scholarly biographies, philosophical 
and doctrinal dissertations. We can now 
be grateful to them for the publication 
of this ‘‘book of etiquette for Catholics,” 
written in a lighter vein and designed 
to make us feel comfortable with the 
outward details of our faith. The author 
has done a good job and any reader will 
profit from her descriptions of many 
facts which many of us have known but 
which we so often forget. It is like the 
penny catechism; we may have read it 
over and over many times, but each 
perusal leads us to enjoy more fully the 
happiness to be found in our Father’s 
House. 


WORK. By Adé de Béthune. Newport, Rhode 
Island. Published by Fohn Stevens. $.50. 


Readers of LirurcicaL Arts are 
familiar with the work of Miss de Béthune 
and will recall her article ““Common 
Sense,” in the third quarter issue, 1936, 
of the magazine. This booklet is written 
very much in the same vein and the 
chapter headings — “Work,” “Raw Mat- 
ter,” “Ideas,” ‘Skill,’ “‘Service,”’ “‘the 
Dignity of Labor” — are an indication 
of the practical way in which the author 
views her subject. A reader of this book- 
let may not necessarily find any “new” 
ideas for the simple reason that the 
author dwells on basic ideas which bear 
repetition, in and out of season. There 
are several illustrations by the author. 
It may not be amiss to point the simi- 
larity of ideas contained in this booklet 
with those expressed by*Canon Cardijn, 
in the article published elsewhere in this 
issue, “Work and the Liturgical Renas- 
cence.” 


LPARCHITECTURE EN PAYS DE 
MISSION. By R. P. M. Briault. Paris. 
Desclée de Brouwer. 15 francs. 


Those who like to have professional 
subjects treated in a light, airy, witty 
way, albeit with becoming dignity and 
competence, will enjoy this little book. 


The author knows his subject and im- 
parts his knowledge in agreeable fashion. 
He writes particularly for the missionary 
in far off lands, but anyone may well 
derive benefit from his words because he 
has a practical approach to his subject. 
The book contains a number of photo- 
graphic illustrations and drawings by 
the author. It is regrettable that the 
drawing of the altar on page 98 shows 
the all too usual type of box-like tab- 
ernacle. There is also an excellent 
preface written by the author’s old 
friend, Monseigneur Georges Grente, 
bishop of Mans and a member of the 
French Academy. 


THE CHANT: A Simple and Complete 
Method for Teachers and Students. By 
V. G. L. Saint Louis. Herder. $2.00. 


A few years ago a very famous Bene- 
dictine Abbess remarked ‘‘We have had 
thirty years of theory; do let us have 
thirty years of practice.” More than 
thirty-five years have passed since the 
famous edict concerning sacred music 
went into effect. Those of us who weath- 
ered the first few stormy years of opposi- 
tion and stony indifference are not un- 
mindful of the many tragic failures then 
witnessed. Many delighted in it as a 
‘novelty’ which soon wore off. But few, 
alas! fully realized its deep and funda- 
mental significance. Then began the 
wrangling between so-called experts on 
many non-essentials, while the rhythmic 
foundations were left to assert themselves. 
Even at the present time do we witness 
such “‘squabbling” which mystify many 
would-be adherents of the chant. Only 
within the last few days did the writer 
hear a cleric say, ‘When you experts 
have ceased your disputations I may 
become interested; but not until!” 

This, the latest treatise is exactly what 
it claims to be, namely, “simple and 
complete.” It deserves both these ad- 
jectives and is warmly recommended. 
Need it be added that the Solesmes 
method has been adopted in its entirety, 
while the unexcelled printing of Desclée 
leaves nothing to be desired? 

On pages 136, 137, and 138 “The 
aesthetic interpretation of the Chant” 
is convincingly discussed. It is the 
opinion of the writer that no choir- 
master should be without it. It would be 
interesting to compile a complete bib- 
liography of all the textbooks that have 
seen the light of day during the present 
renascence of the Gregorian chant, most 
of which are now collecting dust on the 
shelves of the distributors; but no text- 


book is of the slightest use unless the 
Motu Proprio of Pius x has been care- 
fully read, marked, learned, and in- 
wardly digested, for the reading of it can 


alone instil that enthusiasm, without — 


which nothing can be effected. V. G. L. 


has done a splendid thing in producing _ 


such an admirable guide for choir- 
masters and choristers alike. A most 
useful appendix has been added which 
teaches, in a very concise manner, how 
easy it is to read the Gregorian melodies 
without the addition of the rhythmic 
signs. B. G. 


HUNGARIAN ECCLESIASTICAL ART 


OF TO-DAY. Fanos Fajczay. Budapest. — 


Révai. 
This handsomely printed volume is 
prefaced with a long essay in English 


concerned with the problem which con- 
fronts an artist dealing with religious 


subjects in the light of present day in- — 
stitutions and demands. The greater — 


part of the book consists of illustrations. 
Some of the work shown is very hand- 
some and well designed, but one must 


.confess that it is not all in the best taste. 


It is clearly not according to good usage 
to incorporate sacred symbols in car- 
pets; yet illustration 128 shows this very 
abuse. Some of the designs for lace indi- 
cate the continuance of an art which 
does not seem altogether appropriate 
to the sanctuary. But the designs in 
stained glass and the sculpture and metal 
work shown are, many of them, very 
fine. The specimens of architecture do 
not seem quite so happy as the speci- 
mens of “minor” other arts. 


Correspondence 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 


Perhaps Graham Carey has been un- 


duly alarmed over the trend toward 
paganism, as he calls it, in modern art. 

There will ever be endless controversy 
as to the relative merits of useful art and 
fine art. Whether we believe that in 
thinking of use — comfort, service, and 
protection — we are not thinking as 


artists; whether we believe that the — 


definition that “objects of art are useful 
things which have been made as per- 
fectly as possible,” is not broad enough 


because it does not include music, — 


poetry, and dancing are questions for 
discussion. 
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But when we tell a creative man, 
whether he be called artist, artisan, or 
craftsman, that “‘his prime duty is to his 
Creator and his fellowman,” and that 
he is “commanded to make things of real 
value and perfectly,” he is startled and 

upset. He has never looked upon art as a 
duty, a command; his is a work of love. 
“It has been observed that artists who 
aim to please others, or are commanded 
to do such and such a thing, end up 
_by being craftsmen in the very coldest, 
most lifeless, and mechanical sense of 
the word. Feeling —that spark from 
within — is missing, and all they can 
cling to is the pride of their craft or 
technical perfection. 

The modern artist probably has a 
finer conception of great art than his 
_ predecessor had, when he places Giotto 
above Raphael. Giotto was a man who 

loved the things he painted more than 
how he painted them. He did not paint 
_ to please people, with wonderful color, 
design and technique. Here was a soul 
filled with love of God and his fellow- 
_ man giving expression to this feeling as 
_ best he could. 

As we look back into the history of 

“art we are inclined not to be alarmed 
over new movements and different 
schools of art. Art is like a great river 
- flowing steadily through the ages. Small 
streams flow into the main channel. 
Some are clean and others not so clean, 
- but we should not worry too much when 
the surface of the main stream is mud- 
- died for a short while by an unclean 
tributary. The mud soon settles to the 
- bottom and clear water flows on with 
the great river making it larger and 
- more powerful. 
To-day these little streams of art 
might be called isms. Each seemed to 
_ have been opposed in some way to the 
- great tradition of art. Each has been like 
a babbling brook making lots of noise 
and kicking up quite a froth, but the 
good qualities have been absorbed by 
- thinking modern artists and have made 
for a greater and finer art. 
, For example, impressionism taught us 
much about color and the feeling of 
air and space in painting. The cubist, 
_ with Cézanne as a guiding spirit, showed 
_us that art is not a mere copying of na- 


ture. That too much detail kills fine 


form. That the abstract is a powerful 
~ ally in design — an idea which we ac- 
cept unequivocally in decorative art. 
"They showed us that massiveness and 
simplicity make for fine art. 

Surrealism showed us, probably in a 
_ shocking way, that great art is just as 


much subjective as objective. It was a 
combination of subjective Christian art 
and objective pagan art that produced 
the great art of the Renaissance. 

These different isms have brought 
to light the many fallacies the average 
person has in relation to art. It is true 
that they have been radical and ex- 
treme, as most movements are, and in 
this they are dangerous, but if we look 
upon them as a means and not an end, 
we will see how they have added their 
bit to the general stream of art. 

Yours truly, 
HERBERT HEYwoopD 


BURLINGAME, CALIFORNIA 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL Arms. 
Dear Sir: 

I have recently presented my com- 
plete file of Lrrurcicat Arts to the 
University of San Francisco where, I 
believe, it will do more good than in the 
library of my own home. I regret that it 
is necessary for me to discontinue my 
subscription to this beautiful magazine, 
and to other papers of merit. If there 
are any more issues to which my sub- 
scription entitles me, would you be so 
kind as to mail them to the University, 
care of the Librarian. 

Sometime ago I received a personal 
letter from one of the editors requesting 
my opinion of LirurcicaL Arts and 
any suggestions I might wish to make for 
its improvement. 

Frankly I consider it one of the best 
made (that is in respect of type, paper, 
illustrations, and general format) and 
most beautiful publications in America 
— certainly the finest of Catholic pub- 
lications. I have always been proud to 
show it to my clerical and artistic 
friends, both Catholic and non-Catholic, 
and all have been agreeably surprised 
that we have such an excellent presenta- 
tion of the sacred arts. 

But, more important, it is the one 
essential medium that determines the 
proprieties and that standard of excel- 
lence in ecclesiastical arts, the apprecia- 
tion and attainment of which every well- 
bred Catholic will welcome. In this 
culture we are deficient and long in 
arrears. 

So far as improvement of the maga- 
zine is concerned, I am unqualified to 
offer advice, being an interested but 
unprofessional layman. May I suggest, 
however, that certain articles discussing 
the place of sacred art in the home, and 
illustrated with architectural drawings, 
would not be inappropriate in your 
magazine? 


I have in mind the small home in 
the bracket of, say, $7000-$10,000, 
where some place, other than a bed- 
room, should be found to locate at least 
a crucifix, a niche or shrine with a statue 
of Christ or our Blessed Lady, before 
which could be placed a vigil lamp or 
candles and a prie-dieu. Certainly this 
could be made attractive, liturgically 
correct (if liturgy can be applied to a 
domicile) and still unobtrusive. 

The effect would be immediately to 
impress guests of the family with the 
value and importance given to religion 
in this household — an example to both 
Catholic and other; adult members of 
the family could set a proper respect for 
their children by kneeling to say a short 
prayer before leaving and upon return- 
ing home. The personal spiritual ad- 
vantages to all members of the family 
would be stimulating and impressive. 

It may well be that your correspond- 
ent does not circulate among the “right” 
people, but I have yet to see such a 
shrine in any Catholic home, other than 
in a bedroom. Some large homes have a 
drinking bar, or a so-called recreation 
room, decorated in the usual insipid 
and paganish manner, but it has never 
occurred to the owners that a small 
chapel would have been more appro- 
priate if their religion were taken with 
reasonable seriousness. 

In only one home have I seen a re- 
ligious shrine — the home of a Japanese 
Buddhist. The host explained every- 
thing, both from the artistic and religious 
standpoints, and indeed I was impressed. 

Yours truly, 
E. W. L. RouLEAu 


ALTOONA, PENNSYLVANIA 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sirs: 

It may be of interest to your readers to 
hear of the work being done musically 
in our church (Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel). For many years the singing of 
high Mass every Sunday and feast day 
as well as the singing for all the services 
of Holy Week has been exclusively done 
by the children of our parochial school. 

Their choir is composed of about 
forty girls from ten to fourteen years of 
age taken from the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. They have daily practice 
during the school year under the direc- 
tion of the Sisters of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, and they give much hard 
work, concentration, and painstaking 
energy. One of our handicaps is that 
after these children finish the eighth 
grade, we no longer have them to work 
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with and consequently we are constantly 
in the process of laying the foundation. 

We have also organized a sanctuary 
choir consisting of about twenty-five 
boys ranging from eight to thirteen years 
of age. They have sung the proper of the 
Mass and benediction several times and 
are now prepared to sing the entire 
Mass for the feast of Pentecost. Some day 
we hope to see our boys’ choir feature of 
liturgical services. 

I am writing you this letter in the 
hope that one example may help to in- 
spire others. It has always been our aim 
to inspire a love for the music of Holy 
Mother Church among the people of 
our parish and the result has been 
gratifying. 

Yours truly, 
The Reverend JEROME ZAZZARA 


Saint Louis, Missouri 
To the Editor of LrrurcIcAL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

An old proverb says: ““Tell me your 
company and [’ll tell you your charac- 
ter.” But in our daily lives we are not 
only accompanied by our fellow men; 
there are also the books we read, the 
clothes we wear and the furnishings of 
our homes and these, too, to a certain 
extent express our inner attitude, not 
only because we naturally choose what 
we like but also because of the reaction 
of these environments upon our souls. 
This is no less true with regard to the 
material “background” of our religious 
life: the pictures, prayerbooks, hymns, 
the domestic altar (if there be one at all), 
the crucifix, rosary, candlesticks, as- 
persorium, etc. All these are expressions 
of ideas, manifestations of our inner 
lives, intended to assist and support our 
souls which necessarily depend upon 
sense perception. There can be no 
doubt about two things: 1. The out- 
ward expression corresponds to the 
inner thought; 2. A faulty outward 
expression very probably indicates that 
the underlying conception is also faulty. 

If we apply these fundamental prin- 
ciples to what goes by the name of re- 
ligious art to-day, the result is rather 
discouraging. The truth indeed is 
preached in words, but only few people 
are aware that the pictures and statues 
in our homes and churches (and often 
the buildings themselves) are permitted 
to preach false doctrines and pious 
frauds. What else can we call the sweet- 
ish holy pictures, plaster “‘sculptures,” 
cast iron figures, the gaudy colored 
oleographs, iridescent rosaries, etc., that 
flood the country? They are untruthful 


and unworthy expressions of sublime 
truths. 

Christian art is intended to honor 
God. Do we think that we will be able 
to deceive Him with wooden “‘marble,” 
bronzed tin, glass jewels and the like? 
What would we say if the Jews in the 
Old Testament had sacrificed stuffed 
lambs and papier maché goats? If we 
are unable to afford marble, gold, and 
precious stones, why do we not follow 
the example of the early Christians 
who were content to honor God with 
unpretentious, simple, but worthy, means? 
The centre of their religious assembly 
rooms was the mensa and everything else 
served to direct the attention towards 
that place where the most holy mystery 
was celebrated. Churches of the early 
Middle Ages, especially those in the 
Romanesque style, still bore this Christo- 
centric character. With the Renais- 
sance the anthropocentric viewpoint 
began to penetrate religious art and 
with the introduction of the rococo 
style, the competition of the magnificent 
buildings erected by the princes in- 
fluenced religious architecture. It was 
the time of the counter-Reformation, 
when missionary zeal sometimes tried 
to influence the minds of men by out- 
ward theatrical and pompous effects. 
We will see a striking example of the 
decline in religious art which was grad- 
ually taking place if we compare the 
angels in the paintings of Fra Angelico 
da Fiesole with the angels in front of 
Rafael’s Sistine Madonna. 

With the coming of the technical age 
and quicker and cheaper manufacture, 
religious art seems to have received its 
finishing stroke. Wrought ironwork was 
imitated by cast iron, sculptured stone 
by cement casts, marble by impasta- 
tion, tarsia style of painting by meta- 
chromatype, original paintings by the 
use of stencils and spraying, etc. Cruci- 
fixes and sacred images are manufac- 
tured on the conveyor according to the 
best methods of mass production. It is 
no wonder that all these “likenesses” 
of the Sacred Heart, Our Lady of 
Lourdes, Saint Aloysius, Saint Anthony, 
and especially of the Little Flower 
possess an amazing resemblance to 
each other! Some months ago the Rev- 
erend M. Grossek remarked in an article 
that they all looked as if they had just 
left the beauty parlor where they had 
been “made up,” gotten “permanent 
waves,” had been powdered and rouged 
and taught how to keep smiling. Paul 
Claudel, the former French Ambassador 
to the United States, once said: “They 
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seem to have been licked aright val 
the tongue.” If their halos are removed 
they would be ready for a Hollywood _ 
“shooting.” “These sugarish saints,” as 
the Benediktinische Monatschrift remarks, | 
“with. their hairdressing, rancid rap-— 
tures, enervated lachrymose attitudes — 
and furtive eroticism”? can hardly give - 
forth any sound religious strength. It 
is true, of course, that “the Spirit | 
breatheth where he will’ (John iii: a 


and that “God is able of these stones 
to raise up children to Abraham” 
(Matt. iii: 9), but there ought always be 
a strict correspondence between the 
true, the good, and the beautiful. 

It was surely not without reason that 
the Church again and again raised her — 
voice against this unworthy, meaning- 
less, and “pretty” representation of the - 
saints of God, this religious feminism — 
and infantilism. For God’s honor the 
best is indeed not yet good enough; but 
it would be wrong to conclude that the 
best is the same as the most expensive. 
If we would add together all the money 
spent for pseudo- or semi-artistic re- 
ligious articles, it would be sufficient 
to provide us with at least one original 
work of art; and those who, for financial 
reasons, feel they must forego this pleas- 
ure should at least possess a good etch- 
ing, a wood-cut, or a lithograph which 
also have a certain original value. Ex- 
cellent reproductions may be found 
among the Piper Prints (R. Lesch, Fine 
Arts Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York): 
and those who cannot afford such chro- 
matypes will find beautiful reproduc- 
tions in the various magazines, especially — 
in L’Illustrazione Vaticana, and Italia, 
(626 Fifth Avenue, New York). These 
may be mounted by the “Hy-Glo” 
process (R. H. Meyer, 911 Main Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio). This very inexpen-— 
sive process (3 cents per square inch) 
makes framing superfluous and pre- 
serves the pictures almost indefinitely. 
If one wants figures one should buy 
ceramics, €.g., terra cotta or majolica 
statues, but unfortunately most stores 
for Catholic ecclesiastical supplies do 
not have them because they say there is — 
no demand for them. Some fine art 
dealers in the larger cities, however, 
seem to have them in stock. 

Religious art is an apostolate. Our _ 
non-Catholic friends and visitors should — 
be made to understand that Christian- 
ity is not a sentimental affair and that 
Catholic religious art is not intended to — 
please mere sentiment. | 

Yours truly, 
FRANZ MUELLER 


SAINT MICHAEL CARVED DIRECTLY IN STONE 
BY THE FRENCH SCULPTOR HENRI CHARLIER 


